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Revolution and Resistance 

oy THE SUMMER of 1938 whatever effort 
had been made to renew Europe on a basis 

of social and international justice had failed. 


Reform “had missed the bus.” 
Italy Pointing out the need for reform, 
and the and greatly contributing to its fail- 
Pope ure, three revolutionary systems, 


the Russian, the German and the 
Italian, had placed their faith on direct action at 
first within and then outside the limits of their 
national territories. We have admitted, always, 
the sincere nature of these revolutions and for 
this reason have realized the difficulty of their 
accepting a compromise with those parts of 
Europe and of the world which, while reluctantly 
conscious of the necessity for a change, still desire 
to have that change worked out by the free play 
of opinion within the framework of traditional 
institutions. When the war came, whether pri- 
marily as a result of revolutionary doctrine or of 
that doctrine combined with traditional national- 
ism, strengthening that nationalism or even 
strengthened by it and incidental to it, everyone 
had to work out as best he could the stand he 
would take in regard to it. There were those 
who in good faith abhorred the totalitarian 
governments for starting out on their violent 
revolutionary career yet the Allies also for re- 


sisting them by force of arms. In this action and 
reaction they saw a sheer fall into barbarism. 
The efficacy of the use of force to build a new 
civilization eventually will be settled by history— 
it is questionable: the efficacy of armed resistance 
to such an attempt is a legitimate subject for dis- 
cussion. But we are not outside this world and 
no matter how difficult it may be to take a de- 
cision, one must be taken to favor or to resist any 
dynamic action which at any time and no matter 
its nature takes place in the world and which will 
affect the whole of the world. We remain free to 
determine in conscience the means to employ. 
Also, in America, time is granted us to weigh 
our decision. 

If we revert again to Italy it is because the 
case of Italy is of a different nature. The fascist 
revolution is bound logically to act in parallelism 
to the nazi revolution. Italy’s entrance into the 
war on the side of Germany would be justified 
entirely by fascism’s central doctrine of force con- 
sidered as an instrument of justifiable expansion 
rather than as a possible necessity of defense of 
Italy’s present condition. Mussolini’s choice—all 
tactical questions put aside—is whether or not to 
act as he has preached. Will he follow the logic of 
“exaggerated nationalism” condemned by Pius X1? 
Will he listen to that voice so close to Italy and 
heard only a few days ago in Italy itself when 
Pius XII crossed the Tiber to speak in Rome? 
The head of the Catholic Church and the Bishop 
of Rome prayed that his country might be spared 
the horrors of war. Since in the present con- 
tingency no invasion threatens Italy that country 
would find itself at war only through the will of 
its leader. With an abhorrence of fascism as a 
doctrine and no bitterness whatever toward the 
men who are fascists, the immediate duty every- 
where is to pray for the intentions of the Pope. 


Pan-American Policy Is Not Domestic 
RECENT NEWS items re-emphasize the vanity 


of trying to develop Pan-Americanism as a domes- 
tic, or even as a hemisphere policy 
alone. Mexican oil is the biggest 
current issue. Mexico refuses to 
submit to international arbitration 
her dispute with seventeen Amer- 
ican (and British and Dutch) oil companies over 
expropriated oil lands. The report is current 
that Mexico’s bargaining position has been im- 
roved vastly by Japanese interest in her oil. 

unctioning, because of Eastern Hemisphere cir- 
cumstances, without a US trade treaty, Japan 
attempts to get new trade lines established and 
to exert pressure on the US by economic and 
political action elsewhere in the Americas. Way 
south, Japan has succeeded where we failed in 
coming to a trade agreement with the Argentine. 
Since our Far Eastern toughness, Japan has sought 
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coal one would normally expect her to get here, 
from Canada. So our American policy appears to 
be closely linked with our Asiatic policy. 

Similarly, there is no doubt that the develop- 
ment of Pan American Airways and Pan Amer- 
ican-Grace south of the Canal is influenced to an 
important degree by our European policy. A re- 
tired Admiral and General have recently been 
elected directors of Pan-American. A scare is de- 
veloped over plans of the German SEDTA to 
carry service to the Galapagos Islands, and an- 
other German line to start service for Paraguay. 
The US attitude toward German competition in 
South America (Panair handles 40 percent of the 
trafic; various Nazi lines, 35 percent) is clearly 
influenced by European political considerations as 
well as by Pan-American economic interest. These 
news items also reinforce the proposition that the 
US can have an effective “hemisphere policy” be- 
yond military home defense or straight imperial- 
ism only to the extent that the other republics join 
in its formulation. The relations of one Amer- 
ican state to another—or all the others—is just 
one step. Equally important is the relationship 
of all the American states to the overseas world. 
The US must work for cooperation, parallel ac- 
tion and agreement with the Latin American 
states in formulating its European and Asiatic, 
as well as its American polcy. Besides making 
Pan Americanism more real, it would probably do 
much good in bucking up this country in particular, 
because the Latin American states give the im- 
pression of being far less fearsome of those Euro- 
pean and Asiatic nations than is their great neigh- 
bor to the north. 


The General Methodist Conference 


THE GENERAL CONFERENCE of the 
Methodist Church which recently closed at At- 
lantic City was the first to repre- 
sent the union of the two wings 
of Methodism into this country’s 
largest single Protestant body. It 
took a formal stand with regard 
to the President’s representative at the Vatican, 
which will be regretted alike by Catholics and by 
the large non-Catholic group alive to the sense 
and soundness of the President’s action. On the 
ground that the appointment of Mr. Taylor en- 
dangers the principle of the separation of Church 
and State, the conference asked for his recall. 
We have already dealt in these columns with the 
baselessness of the stated charge. Mr. Taylor 
was sent to cooperate for peace with the Vatican 
because the Vatican is in a uniquely central posi- 
tion in the world, because it is international in out- 
look and character, and because it represents by 
an overwhelming margin the largest body of 
Christians. If (to adopt the example given dur- 
ing the conference debate by an opponent of the 
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Taylor mission) the Archbishop of Canterbury 
were in a parallel position to the Pope, there 
would be every reason for sending a representa- 
tive to him; or, similarly, to any other religious 
head. Moreover (to repeat another point alrea 
made by us) even a formal embassy to the Vati. 
can would not affect the American constitutional 
position, since the Vatican is a temporal as wel] 
asa — power. We are happy to record that 
this fact was clearly seen and firmly stated at 
Atlantic City by one of the spokesmen against the 
conference resolution, Reverend Harold Paul 
Sloan, editor of the Christian Advocate. It is 
also heartening to note that a large minority vote 
was cast against the resolution—234 to 393, a 
most unusual margin of dissent. Finally, the tone 
of the debate was happily lacking in animus and 
there were many generous and enlightened expres- 
sions, with regard to both the Taylor mission and 
the possibilities of inter-denominational religious 
cooperation. 


Homestead Trouble 


FROM TIME to time in recent years THE Com- 
MONWEAL has called attention to the activities of 
Ralph Borsodi in the field of de- 
centralization and increased home 
production for family use. He 
began many years ago by question- 
ing the wisdom of the economy 
under which so many Americans live, crowded 
together on artificially valuable land, living in 
rented apartments and entirely dependent on cash 
income—a way of life which reduces independence 
and security toa minimum. Mr. Borsodi’s alterna- 
tive was the small homestead within commuting 
distance of urban centers—a homestead which 
would be owned, not rented, and which would be 
large enough to enable the family to produce a 
good portion of its needs by its own labor. He 
saw that to do anything fruitful, he must not only 
preach his doctrine: he must make it possible for 
such things to be. So with the help of others inter- 
ested in the idea, Mr. Borsodi worked out a tech- 
nique which has, in a relatively few years, pro- 
vided a good number of New York families with 
the homesteads they wanted. 

The apex of his practical pyramid is the Inde- 
pendence Foundation, a non-profit-making financ- 
ing agency, which supplies the funds to buy the 
land and build the houses, for each autonomous, 
geographically united group of homesteads. Each 
such group or association is, of course, made up 
of individual families; it has connected with it a 
“building guild” of construction workers, demo- 
cratically self-governed and paid on the basis of a 
fair annual wage. In association with all this is 
the School of Living, an educational enterprise 


Ironing 


It Out 


designed to conduct research and to teach. It was 
probably inevitable that the close relation between 
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the practical business of making actual home- 
ade available to actual people and the activities 
of the school, emphasized by the personal con- 
nection of the Borsodi family with both, should 
run into difficulties. The homesteaders began to 
feel that they were paying for the statistical re- 
searches of the school through the excessive book- 
keeping overhead of the building guilds, and the 
felt that they were personally subject to too muc 
supervision. The news that Mr. Borsodi has with- 
drawn from all administrative control of the 
homestead projects looks like a happy solution. 

The Independence Foundation has shown that 
decentralized city homesteads are a_ practical 
thing; it fortunately made its initial legal ar- 
rangements in such form that its securities were 
not compellingly attractive to large-scale invest- 
ors, and hence it has had to work with insufficient 
capital. Despite this—and the defect can doubt- 
less be remedied—its success has been notable. 
Mr. Borsodi’s cardinal and continuing share in the 
whole business—for without him, the enterprise 
would never have been born—deserves the grati- 
tude of all who have benefited and of all friends 
of decentralization. 


Laissez-Faire’s Last Battlement 
WELLHEELED and efficient lobbying organ- 


izations such as the Associated Farmers of Cali- 
fornia merely repeat today the 


The tactics and arguments of rugged 
Tractored individualist manufacturers of 25 
Out years ago. Factories still operate 


at a profit despite the better 
wages and working conditions.made possible by 
unionization and social legislation. As we have 
said before, American farming is more and more 
a mass production industry. Vast numbers of 
former farm owners, tenants and hired hands on 
smaller farms have been “‘tractored out” to make 
way for assembly line production, in many cases 
geared to the demands of major food processors 
and grocery chains. The distinction between this 
and the family type farm of other years, which 
Secretary Perkins so rightly emphasized in her 
testimony before the La Follette Civil Liberties 
Committee, is obvious. And the Associated Farm- 
ers, for instance, concur in that they do not be- 
lieve that they are responsible for the well-being 
of their workers. Farms or food factories of this 
type can no longer be rightfully exempted from 
Wage-Hour and Social Security Act obligations. 
Migratory workers have every right to compensa- 
tion for injuries received in the fields. No system 
which forces them to exist on $300 to $400 per 
year per family can be allowed to persist. Many 
other remedies are also required to meet a prob- 
lem as tough and urgent as this one. Our thanks 
to the New York Times for suggesting editorially 
that we city folk would be glad to pay more for 
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fruits and vegetables if we could be sure they 
were produced under humanly decent conditions. 


Saroyan on Art and Wealth 


WE ARE entirely willing that the Pulitzer 
Prize Committee should include in the interesting 
list of this year’s winners Mr. 
The William Saroyan, whose ardor for 
Playwright life and power to convey it must 
Refuses be clear even to those with a dif- 
ferent version of what life is. But 
Mr. Saroyan himself turns out not to be willing. 
A lengthy statement from him gives his opposi- 
tion to “awards for art,” particularly “material 
awards,” as dangerous “both to the recipient and 
to the art form.” Wealth (Mr. Saroyan is sure) 
“cannot patronize art, and the strange impulse of 
wealth to do so is, I believe, a curious example 
of noble bad taste.” There is much more, but this 
is the general idea. Mr. Saroyan is a little incon- 
sistent in deprecating the material rewards of art, 
since he goes on to say that he does not now either 
“want cr need” the prize money; a fortunate state 
of affairs in which material awards must have 
played some considerable part. He also seems a 
little supercilious in slamming the doors of the 
high temple of art on the humble and well-meanin 
tenders of wealth; all that wealth asks, after all, 
is to give him what it has, in spontaneous token of 
the greater thing it conceives him to have given. 
But chiefly, Mr. Saroyan is more than a little 
misinformed when he says that “wealth cannot 
patronize art.’ Before the days of best sellers, 
that was one of wealth’s self-appointed functions 
-—otherwise most artists would simply not have 
survived. The names of those, whom it would be 
flattering Mr. Saroyan, gifted though he is, to call 
his peers, proving this, are legion. Vergil accepted 
the favors of wealth; and Maecenas, dying, be- 
sought Augustus, “Horati Flacci ut mei memor 
esto.”” Chaucer cheerfully throve with the steady 
assistance of two kings, and then addressed the 
“Complaint to His Empty Purse” to a third, the 
“Conqueror of Brutus’ Albion,” Henry IV; and 
if Mr. Saroyan thinks himself a better man than 
Chaucer, we are here to tell him different. Spenser 
was patronized, though not as much as he wanted 
to be, by Gloriana, without injury to his artistic 
forms. As to the name of all names in English 
letters—what of Southampton? of Pembroke? of 
“Mr. W. H., the onlie begetter of these sonnets”’? 
And (to make an arbitrary end) there was that 
rock and oak and lighthouse of all great and good 
men, Samuel Johnson, who wrote the classic 
epistolary rebuke of the ages to the Earl of Ches- 
terfield because that noble sought the dedication 
of the Dictionary after repulsing Johnson’s efforts 
to secure his patronage. Mr. Saroyan lives in an 
easier age; but he should remind himself of these 
things. 
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Will You Carry a Gun? 


What is the plan for M-day, if ever it should 
comer—what every citizen should know. 


HILE THERE is no mistaking the pacific 

W intentions of the American people, it is 
dangerous to assume that the country 

cannot become involved in war. Especially is this 
true today, and it is the major peacetime job of 
our armed forces to make every possible prepara- 
tion for such a contingency. They are doing this 
to the best of their ability, for history shows all 
too clearly the awful cost of being caught unpre- 
pared. This should not be mistaken for war- 
mongering. It is no such thing. It is merely the 
realization that armies and navies exist in time of 
peace only that they may be ready in time of war. 

The problem has two aspects. The first is con- 
cerned with maintaining our armed services in a 
condition to do the job allotted to them. The 
second has to do with organizing the resources of 
the nation, including its man-power, in the event 
of emergency. In time of peace such organizing is 
paper work entirely, but it is none the less vitally 
necessary if things are to move smoothly when the 
crisis comes. 

In order to grasp this set-up, it is necessary to 
understand the American conception of fighting 
war on a scale beyond the handling ability of the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps as they exist in 
time of peace. It is not contemplated that the 
Regular Army fight a major war. As it stands it 
could not, for it lacks both men and equipment to 
maintain itself in the face of any really powerful 
assault. 


The purpose 


The real purpose of the Regular Army, and of 
the National Guard, is to hold off an attacker 
until the man-power of the nation can be mobil- 
ized, and to become the nucleus of a national 
army. Popular belief to the contrary, this is not 
a thing that can be done overnight. There is an 
inescapable time-lag, and the peacetime efforts of 
the armed services have as one of their functions 
shortening that lag as much as possible so far as 
man-power is concerned. The plan by which this 
will be done is called Selective Service. 

It is not, of course, the only field of planning 
for a possible war. It is integrated in a general 
scheme of preparation involving war resources, 
the mobilization of industry, of labor and of 
capital. But it is, to the average citizen, of more 
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By Glen Perry 


interest than any other phases of the problem, 
because in it lie the answers to the questions that 
concern him most directly. 

They deal with such matters as who are to be 
called for military service; how they are to be 
selected; what is to be done with them once they 
are chosen. Most important, Selective Service 
contains the answer to the wholly personal ques- 
tion: will you have to fight if the United States 
goes to war? The answer is: if you are a man 
between 21 and 30, inclusive, the chances are one 
out of four that you will be a soldier, sailor or 
marine. 

Basically, Selective Service is the grown-up 
brother of the draft of the World War era. 
Formulated by the military, it will in time of war 
become a civilian function. All that will be needed 
is enabling legislation by Congress, and the legis- 
lative bill has already been prepared against the 
day when war comes—f it does. 


But the mill will begin grinding before a dec- 
laration of war. It will get under way, quietly 
and efficiently, at about the stage in diplomatic 
difficulties when open hostilities become better 
than an even money bet. It is the purpose of this 
article to describe as briefly as possible what will 
happen should war come. 


First step 


The first pre-war step will be to set in motion 
machinery now in existence in the various states 
to handle volunteering. Civilian committees will 
be named, and their chief function will be to comb 
their districts for volunteers. The volunteer is still 
the second line of land defense. Secondarily, they 
will be confronted with the problem of key men 
in plants that would manufacture war materials 
under industrial mobilization. This problem is 
being carefully studied now, the aim being to cause 
as little disturbance as possible in those plants 
where the loss of such men, otherwise qualified 
for service, would hamper the war effort. 


The whole object of the preparatory pre-war 
work will be to have Selective Service spring into 
action the instant war is declared. When that hap- 
pens the enabling legislation will go to Congress, 
and the probabilities are that it will be on the 
President’s desk for signature with considerable 
expedition. Having signed the bill, it will be the 
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President’s duty to select the civilian director of 
Selective Service, and issue a proclamation giving 
notice of the age classes designated to register for 
the armed forces, and the day on which it is to 
be done. 

As nearly as can be told at the present time, 
that proclamation will include all men between 
a1 and 30, inclusive, and having no regard in 
respect to physical disability, family status, race, 
creed or profession. Registration will not mean 
that any given individual must go to war. It 
merely makes available the list from which fighting 
men will come. The work of registration will be 
accomplished through the regular election ma- 
chinery of the country, men in the designated class 

oing to their polling places as though to vote. 
it will be purely a civil matter. The Army and 
Navy will have nothing to do with it. 

At the same time local boards, each of three 
members, will be appointed by the President on 
the recommendation of the governors of the 
various states. As in the cases of the volunteer 
committees, plans for the formation of the local 
boards are already complete, and the lists of lead- 
ing citizens, doctors, lawyers and others, who 
would compose them are in existence, although 
neither committees nor boards have been named. 
Each board, when organized, will cover a popula- 
tion area of approximately 30,000 persons. There 
will, throughout the country, be about 3,300 of 
them. 

Previously prepared, the cards, questionnaires 
and instructions will be in the hands of the local 
boards practically as soon as they are ready for 
work. By registration day, all will be ready. 

Once filled out, the registration cards for a 
given district will be assembled by the local board 
and thoroughly shuffled, so that their arrangement 
may be due to chance, and not to the order in 
which they are received. This done, each board 
will number its cards serially. Statistics indicate 
that there will be approximately 3,000 in the file 
of each. 

In the meantime, lottery machinery will be set 
up in Washington, the drum containing numbers 
running up through the highest-numbered card of 
any local board in the entire country. Thoroughly 
mixed, these numbers will be drawn one by one. 
The first will be taken from the drum by some 
exalted government dignitary, perhaps the Presi- 
dent himself. It was done by Secretary of War 
Newton D. Baker in 1917. 

As each number is called, it will be listed on a 
master sheet, and the drawing will continue until 
the drum is empty. A copy of the master list will 
go to every local board, which will add the draw- 
ing numbers to the serial numbers already on the 
reigstration cards. For example, if the first num- 
ber drawn in Washington were 208, it would 
mean that registration cards bearing that number 
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would be placed at the head of the list, and 
marked “Order No. 1” by every board from coast 
to coast. 

More personally, it would mean that every man 
in the United States whose registration card bore 
the number 208 would be the first called up for 
examination of his qualifications as a fighting man, 
or the reasons why he should not be one. The 
process of renumbering will continue until every 
man in the country between the required ages has 
a card bearing both numbers. 

That will complete the first step in this con- 
scriptive stage of Selective Service. Army figures 
indicate that it will probably make available the 
cards of about 13,000,000 men between the ages 
of 21 and 30. 


Second step 


The second step will follow at once. It will 
consist of sending every registrant an elaborate 
questionnaire divided into two parts, one for the 
board and the other for the armed forces in case 
the man is enrolled. From the point of view of 
the individual, this questionnaire is the most im- 
portant feature of Selective Service, for it deter- 
mines whether or not he is immediately available 
for war service, and has a great deal to do with 
determining whether he will have to fight at all. 

It covers physical disabilities, if any, that the 
registrant feels disqualify him for active duty. 
It includes financial, lente and occupational status 
of the individual and his family. The fact that 
a wife who has no children worked as a stenogra- 

her before her marriage would be noted, for 
instance, and might be taken as an indication that 
she could support herself if her husband went 
to war. 

This section of the questionnaire will also give 
the registrant every opportunity to cite any and 
every reason that occurs to him why he should be 

laced in what is called a deferred classification. 

he fact that no one will be exempt does not mean 
that everyone has to fight, and there are four 
classifications, three of them deferred, into which 
all registrants will be sorted. 

The military section of the questionnaire will 
list all special talents, hobbies, educational train- 
ing and previous military experience, with a view 
both to placing those inducted into service where 
they will be most useful, and also in seeking out 
potential material for commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers. 

Those receiving the questionnaires will be re- 
quired to return them, filled out, within five days, 
and the way will then be cleared for the actual 
raising of men. 

Selective Service will receive from the armed 
services requests for whatever number of men is 
deemed necessary. The director will then issue a 
general call for that number. When he does so 
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the period of volunteering will be at an end. From 
then on, men will be taken as needed and placed 


where wanted by the local boards. 


Once the first general call is out, local boards 
will call in men of Class I (those adjudged avail- 
able for immediate service on the basis of the 


uestionnaires and, if desired, personal hearings) 


or physical examinations. Those who pass will 
promptly be inducted into whatever service needs 
hose found to be physically unfit for ser- 
vice, although otherwise qualified, will be placed 
rocess will continue until 


them. 


in Class IV. And the 
each local board has filled its quota. 


If more men are needed, Selective Service will 
make another general call. Should the calls ulti- 
mately exhaust Class I, a contingency regarded as 
unlikely, since it should produce more than 
3,000,000 men able to fight when needed, the 
President would probably, as he did twice in the 
World War, issue another proclamation <—o on 

21 


all men to register who had reached the age o 
since the first proclamation. 

Should even this fail to produce enough men, 
the President could by proclamation cause the 
registration of the age groups between 30 and 44, 
or even between 18 and 20. It is as certain as 
anything can be that such necessity would not 
arise, but provision has been made for it, just 
in case. 

The Selective Service Bill also provides for 
“special” calls. It might happen that men with 
certain qualifications are needed for the Navy. 
Through a special call the man with the qualifica- 
tions needed can be brought into the service. If 
enough of the specialists cannot be found in Class 
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I, it will be possible to reach into any of the de. 
ferred classifications to obtain them. 

Conversely, a man in a deferred classification 
may, if he so desires, apply for induction into any 
service in which he believes he can be useful. If 
the request is approved by Selective Service, an 
“individual” call is issued for him and in he goes. 

In this manner, through general, special and 
individual calls, the man-power to carry on the 
war will be provided. It is a method without 
parallel in any other country. The European prac- 
tice, for example, is to call up any age group and 
induct it into service as a whole, without regard 
to the maintenance of the economic order, the 
needs of war industries, or anything but physical 
inability to serve. 

Selective Service will, in time of war, work with 
two ideas. The first is that as fighting men are 
needed they must be made available. The second 
is that this must be done with the least possible 
dislocation of the normal scheme of things. Only 
as a last resort, with the country’s safety hangi 
in the balance, would classes be called that woul 
break up families, impair the efficiency of any 
necessary industry, and actually call the entire 
nation to arms. 

Selective Service cannot be called an attempt to 
sugar-coat war, for war is a grim reality that 
defies such palliatives, and behind the blaring of 
trumpets and the stirring Sousa marches is the 
inescapable fact that somebody has got to do the 
fighting—and risk death. It is, however, an 
attempt to meet a national crisis demanding sacri- 
fice with the utmost fairness, and wiih ro avoid- 
able shock to the welfare of the nation as a whole. 


Christians and Congress in India 


What means can be employed to safeguard 
the interests of India’s many minorities? 


By K. E. Job 


for some considerable time in the 
melting pot. The whole thing is in a 
molten condition, owing to the incessant heat 
engendered by statements, counter-statements, re- 
criminations, repudiations and rejoinders, and 
no time is allowed for the thing to cool down,” 
observed Bao Bahadur Arulandon Pillai, retired 
agent to the Government of India in Malaya, pre- 
siding over the seventh session of the All-India 
Catholic Congress, held at Madras in Christmas 
Week, 1939. 
The veracity of his statement is clear to any 


FIND that Indian politics have been 


student of contemporary politics in India. Ever 
since the launching of the Congress-dominated 
provincial governments, the Muslim League, 
which claims to represent the largest minority in 
the country, has been raising a hue and cry to the 
effect that their legitimate rights have been en- 
dangered by that predominantly Hindu political 
group. The non-Brahmin Hindus of South India 
also joined in this protest, on the plea that the 
Congress was dominated by the Scbinta and 
Aryan interests, whereas the major portion of the 
South Indian populace is non-Brahmin Dravidian. 
Meanwhile within the Congress itself there arose 
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internal dissension between the red-tinged ‘“For- 
ward Bloc” under the Bose brothers (Subas and 
Sarat) and the more conservative “Right Wing” 
(which group constitutes the present Congress 
high command) under the lead of Mr. Gandhi. 


The resignation of the Congress ministry, con- 
sequent upon the viceregal statement regarding 
the postponement of the revision of the constitu- 
tion, worse confounded the confusion. The Mus- 
lims, under M. A. Jinnah, the South Indian non- 
Brahmins under E. V. R. Naicker and the Sched- 
uled Classes under B. R. Ambedker are forming 
themselves into a united front against the Con- 
gress. They openly rejoiced at the resignation of 
the Congress ministries by holding a “deliverance 
day” celebration on December 22, and are pressing 
the British Government to give assurances that 
when British India receives a revised constitution, 
statutory safeguards will be incorporated therein, 
so that their religious, cultural and communal in- 
terests shall not be swamped by Congress minis- 
tries, which, they fear, are pro-Hindu, pro-Aryan 
and pro-Brahmin. 

That this legitimate fear is shared by the Chris- 
tian population of India is sufficiently borne out 
by the pronouncements of prominent Indian 
Christian leaders. Almost the first resolution 
unanimously passed in all the Indian Christian 
congresses and conferences in recent late years has 
been to the effect that ‘due safeguards should be 
provided for complete liberty in practising, preach- 
ing and accepting the Christian religion, and that 
the said principle should be incorporated as 
fundamental in any revised constitution, and that 
the same should be extended to the Indian States.” 

It would be unfair, however, to say that dur- 
ing the brief period of Congress rule in India, 
Indian Christians have suffered any religious 
persecution. The Congress ministers have on the 
whole been appreciative of Catholic interests, 
despite some of their legislation concerning wine 
for the Mass and their withdrawal of fee con- 
cessions to backward Christian children in state 
schools. Catholic leaders, also, have spared no 
pains to prove that Catholicism is the swadashi 
religion in all climes, unlike man-made religions, 
which are bounded by geographical barriers and 
dominated by narrow nationalism. 

But can the Christians rest assured that in the 
future Christianity will always be given the same 
liberty as it has so far enjoyed? Some say “yes,” 
others “no.’’ If India should achieve a govern- 
ment like that of Constantine or Saint Louis, 
Catholicism would spread far and wide and fast. 
But if she were to pass under a government like 
that of Nero, Diocletian, Trajan, Hitler, Stalin, 
the Church would have to bide her time, living if 
necessary in catacombs, only to emerge at the end 
with greater splendor and vitality. 


Unfortunately, judging by the past, India has 
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never been in the habit of sincerely assisting 
Christianity or violently persecuting it. India has 
acted as a solvent for all faiths and creeds, equally 
magnanimous to truth and falsehood alike. 
“What is truth?” says India, Pilate-like, and 
would not stay for an answer. This strange lib- 
eralism has corrupted all religions in the past. 
Hence the comparative failure of Apostolic 
Christianity in South India till the arrival of Euro- 
peans four centuries ago and the probability of 
its future decline unless steps are taken to prevent 
the repetition of history. 

As to the nature of these precautionary steps, 
practically all Indian Christian leaders are agreed 
that measures should be adopted to see that 
within a revised constitution statutory safeguards 
are provided for the unfettered practice, propaga- 
tion and acceptance of Christianity in rad 


Assuring them of such a right, Pundit Jawharlal 
Nehru, on behalf of the Congress Working Com- 
mittee, thus wrote (December 16, 1939) to Mr. 
G. S. Gilani, editor of the Allahabad Catholic 
publication, The Social Order: “The future In- 
dian State, after we have gained independence, 
must necessarily be a secular State, that is, the 
State cannot represent any religion. While it is 
a secular State, it must give the fullest freedom in 
matters of conscience and religious observance, 
subject only to public order and morality. No 
other solution is possible. Every other solution 
will lead to conflict and would be out of keepin 
with modern conditions and views of state organi- 
zation.” 


Separate electorates 


In the course of the same letter, Pundit Nehru 
goes on to state that Indian Christians are but 
a microscopic minority in the country, and that, 
therefore, they have wisely refrained from de- 
manding separate electorates for themselves, and 
that such division could only injure them, without 
giving them any effective protection against the 
majority communities in India. 


Under the circumstances he regrets that the 
Government of India Act of 1935 granted them 
separate electorates, and finds in it only a delib- 
erate attempt on the part of the British Govern- 
ment to encourage the weakening of Indian 
natiohalism and unity. 

But in these details Pundit Nehru’s views 
should be taken with a grain of salt, for there are 
prominent Indian Christians in South India 
(there Christian communities are more strongly 
entrenched) who find in separate electorates, and 
in that alone, the key to the solution of the minor- 
ity problem in India. India is incurably com- 
munal; and in a country where communal interests 
dominate purely political issues it is suicidal for 
the Christian minority to entrust their communal 
welfare to the Hindu or Muslim communities, 
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who would try their best to ignore, if not preju- 
dice, Christian interests. Even supposing Chris- 
tian candidates are returned from common elec- 
torates occasionally, to placate minority interests, 
in the initial stages their choice might easily fall 
on opportunists and time-servers who would be 
inclined to belittle or sacrifice their Christian 
ideals in order to propitiate their non-Christian 
compatriots. Hence it is that Sir A. T. Pannir- 
selvum of the Archdiocese of Pondicherry recently 
declared that he would prefer Catholics to be 
openly persecuted in India rather than to be thus 
ignored. 


This discussion naturally leads us to the prob- 
lem of minorities which confronts the Indian 
obaeore As we have already seen, India with 

er manifold racial, linguistic, cultural, religious 
and occupational groups, is an intensely communal 
country, with mutually exclusive reactions, though, 
in their common fight against a foreign power, 
many of those separate groups may prefer to re- 
main silent. The members of the Brahmin com- 
munity, who were the first to accept Western 
education, are naturally in the limelight of Indian 
politics; whereas the Muslims, who were late in 
taking advantage of higher education, and the 
non-Brahmins, who had been the tillers of the soil 
and the sellers of its produce, and the Scheduled 
Classes, who had been the hewers of wood and 
the drawers of waters, have up till lately been 
comparatively quiescent. But these communities, 
under expert leadership, have now assumed a 
political consciousness unprecedented in the his- 
tory of India. They demand the insertion of statu- 
tory safeguards acceptable to all the communities 
in India before the British Government confers on 
their country “Dominion Status of the West- 
minster variety.” 


Minority safeguards 


As to what shall be the nature of these minority 
safeguards, no one seems to have any definite 
idea. Some are of the view that minorities should 
have the right of vetoing any state legislation 
that affects religious practices or beliefs. But the 
proposal is criticized by the majority interests, 
who hold that, using such a veto power as a pre- 
text, all manner of educational, political or eco- 
nonomic legislation would be obstructed by those 
opposed to it on the plea of religion. To quote 
the very words of Nehru, “this might result in 
some tiny group, possibly consisting of a fraction 
of 1 percent of the population, resisting all polit- 
ical and economic advance on some fancied ground 
of religion!” 


Pundit Nehru is probably right in estimating 
the danger of giving a veto to minority interests. 
But the supreme need of safeguarding minority 
interests, in a land of conflicting communal inter- 
ests, can hardly be exaggerated. It is unfortunate 
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that the Pundit, and probably the Congress high 
command, which he generally represents, should 

rofess complete ignorance of how to solve minor- 
ity interests. For, says he, in the letter under 
reference to the editor of Social Order, ‘What 
is desirable and necessary is that the views of the 
smallest minorities should be heard and should 
not be just ignored. How this is to be done con. 
stitutionally, I do not know, but it should not be 
difficult in practice to do this. I do not think that 
any real difficulty in this respect will arise when 
the country is politically awake and alert—espe- 
cially so in the case of Indian Christians, who are 
educationally far more advanced than others, who 
can be expected to keep alert, and to see that noth. 
ing which injures their religious rights is done 
inadvertently.” 

Nehru’s consolatory words to Indian Christians, 
though not totally satisfactory to the minority 
concerned, have the qualification of being the sec. 
ond best, with which one usually has to be satis. 
fied in the field of practical politics. But there is a 
growing volume of dispassionate political thought 
in India which believes that British parliamentary 
democracy, with its party cabinet system, has 
never been applied to India and that it cannot be 
applied to such an intensely communal country 
without serious prejudice to the parties other than 
the one in power. Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyanger, an 
eminent. Indian political thinker, has recently 
given wide publicity to this view, and there have 
been appreciative criticisms all round, both within 
and without Congress ranks. What India wants 
at the present time is, according to him, a democ- 
racy that is suitable to the needs of a country that 
is an ill-assorted congeries of nations, races, re- 
ligions, castes and tribes, hardened into a thousand 
and one communities. 


For a Silent Poet 


Song was a wild bird and it came unbidden. 
It settled down across the darkened air 
To a grey branch in a dull orchard hidden. 

One morning it was there. 


Feathers of luster and a polished beak, 
You cried in your delight, what is this bird 
That in one space of music seems to speak 
The note and the note’s word? 


It came from meadows seasonless and boundless 
Into your orchard for a summer stay, 

And then one night you saw it lift on soundless 
White wings and float away. 


Weep not that visit of a brief duration. 
You are a guest yourself and you must know 
That in you lie the instincts of migration, 
And where the bird went, one day you will go. 
Jusstca Powsrs. 
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All Out for May Day 


Sidewalk view of what happened 
in New York on Labor’s Day. 


By Tim O’Brien 


through the Daily Worker, official paper 

of the Communist Party, for a preview 
of the next day’s celebration. Realizing that be- 
cause of the Hitler-Stalin collusion, the Finnish 
invasion and the signing of the Russian-German 
non-aggression and trade pacts, there has been a 
mass exodus of members of the party, liberal 
“fair weather friends” and fellow-travelers, I 
wondered that so many trade unions should be 
listed with other organizations as officially sup- 
porting the parade. There was a claim to the 
support of eighty CIO and AFL unions. 

In spite of the giant claims of the paper, there 
was more pessimism than optimism. An editorial 
fumed madly at the leadership of two of New 
York’s major trade unions, the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union (ILGWU) and 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. To quote 
the editorial: 


O: THE EVE of May Day I glanced 


The Socialist Party Bureaucrats of the ILGWU 
and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers have point 
blank refused to call any [May Day] demonstration 
for the first time in fifty years. 


Only very recently many journals, secular and 
Catholic, spread news that the Garment Workers 
union rank and file overwhelmingly defeated the 
communist slate in the union elections. After the 
signing of the Russian-German pact, eight Com- 
munist Party members of the ILGWU’s largest 
local, local 22, through the press registered their 
disgust and resigned the party. Similar senti- 
ments permeate the Amalgamated. Both of the 
unions mentioned voted against the demonstra- 
tion, and both were listed as participants. 

On the day before and the day after the parade 
I called several of the unions listed and found that 
many more were falsely represented. The person 
who answered for the United Construction Work- 
ers, CIO, told me that the banner representing 
that union in the parade wasn’t the official one 
of the union. He said, ‘We don’t want any part 
of that outfit.” I called the international office of 
the Wholesale and Retail Clerks, which union 
also had banners in the parade. No, they had 
not endorsed the parade. Joint Council 9 of the 
Painters and Decorators gave a like report. Inci- 
dentally, the head of the May Day Committee is 


the deposed communist leader of this council, Mr. 
Weinstock. The American Communications As- 
sociation (telegraphers, radio operators, etc.) 
made it known through the press that they op- 
posed the parade and that anyone representing 
the union did it unofficially. 

Many unions have already voiced protest 
against dishonest representation in the demonstra- 
tion. The Central Trades and Labor Council, 
representative of AFL unions in New York City, 
are calling a special meeting to censure any union 
parsicipaliti They point out in their press re- 
ease that many of these banners carried only 
represent a left-wing minority and not a union or 
union local. 

The communist leaders, who certainly con- 
trolled the show, when we consider the sentiments 
of the day, stand guilty of unjustly libeling a large 
majority of rank and file trade unionists. Excep- 
tion is made, of course, for a few unions which 
have consistently been under the leadership of the 
Communist Party and have adhered strictly to 
the “party line,” notably the Furriers Interna- 
tional Union which furnished much of the man- 
power for the parade. Now to the parade. 


The parade 


This year’s show was a living newspaper, the 
Daily Worker, a physical carrying out of the cur- 
rent communist policy. The totalitarian uniform- 
ity of slogans and demands belied the claim that 
the marchers were a “cross section of the toiling 
masses.” Is it accidental that all these “progres- 
sive” forces, the champions of “peace, jobs and 
civil liberties” collectively forgot there was an 
invasion of Finland? Nazi-Communist collusion? 
An invasion of Norway? It seems they did, save 
for a group of joyful “Finns” whose songs and 
signs expressed joy over the USSR having lib- 
erated the Finnish workers and peasants. 

Though the daily press has printed numerous 
accounts of labor’s mixed sentiments on the New 
Deal (and most of it pro-New Deal), the May 
Day parade was anti-New Deal to the last man. 
I thought back on last year’s parade and made 
it a point to look up back issues of communist 
organs. To be sure, I checked carefully and 
learned that every piece of May Day literature 
was pro-New Deal, and year-old pictures of the 
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1939 parade showed signs reading “Support the 
New Deal.” 

“Labor marches today for peace.” Yes, peace 
was the theme of the parade. The marchers 
shouted, above all other slogans, ““The Yanks are 
not coming,” and there was hardly a unit that 
didn’t have a banner with the same promise. 
There was one exception. The National Mari- 
time Union delegation, headed by Joseph Curran, 
carried a slogan condemning both sides in the war. 
This unit also deplored the transfer of American 
ships to foreign registry and berated the National 
Maritime Commission. 


For three hours I watched the marchers, read- 
ing placards and listening to the sung slogans. 
The peace motif that was supposed to permeate 
the activities seemed lacking somewhere and was 
a bit inconsistent. There were hate-provoking 
— denouncing Daladier and branding the 

eynaud government as “fascist” and “imperial- 
ist.” An equal amount of venom was loosed 
against Chamberlain and Great Britain. Again 
and again I was reminded that Chamberlain was 
the ugly monster responsible for the war. 


Just as I thought the anti-fascist policy of the 
communist was being “forgotten,” the Chinese 
delegation came along protesting by sign and by 
voice the Japanese aggression. Seemed like old 
times again. 

Despite newspaper reports that there was much 
denunciation of Hitler, only a very few signs bore 
his name; much less did they denounce his poli- 
cies. I watched long for an anti-Hitler sign and 
that section of the parade I witnessd bore none. 
(The parade came in three sections from differ- 
ent directions to the reviewing stand at Union 
Square.) I saw not one protest against the inva- 
sion of Norway. The speakers B 3 the day made 
no mention of it and no papers carried accounts 
of such protest. The New York Daily News ran 
a picture of demonstrators carrying a small sign 
denouncing the pogroms in Nazi-invaded Poland. 

Since a year ago many of the left-wing stand- 
bys have disappeared, especially the Friends of 
the Soviet Union, the League for Peace and De- 
mocracy and the North American Committee to 
Aid Spanish Democracy. The withdrawal of 
organizations and unions from cooperation and 
support was marked in the weakness of this year’s 
parade. Among the old reliables were the Inter- 
national Workers Order, the American Student 
Union and the International Labor Defense. 

Observers along the line of march seemed to 
notice the complete reversal of communist policy. 
One remarked, “Aren’t they against Hitler any 
more?” As I was taking notes [ overheard a re- 
mark: “Gosh, these guys are inconsistent.”” And 
to this another observer made this retort: “You 
never read Lenin, I see. He advocated any means. 
These people are very consistent.” The crowd 
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could hardly be called a sympathetic one judging 
from the comments passed. 

It seems only a short year since the same dem. 
onstration upheld the “democracies” of Great 
Britain and France—the hoped for partners of 
the USSR (and the US) in collective security 
pacts against Nazi aggression. As I remember 
last year I recall the numerous grotesque carica- 
tures of the “mad dog” Hitler. Looking up the 
slogans of 1939, we see “Halt the Nazi aggres. 
sion,” “For Peace and Democracy.” A year ago 
they marched for “Twentieth Century American. 
ism,” but now in 1940 this was junked again for 
a return to Internationalism. As the time passed 
it became more obvious that there was, by almost 
complete silence, a defense of the Hitler program. 
Yet the paraders only acted in keeping with pol. 
icy as outlined for them in a May Day call issued 
from the Communist International and appearing 
in the May Day edition of the Daily Worker: 


In answer to the gross violations by England and 
France of the Scandinavian countries, Germany sent 
its troops into Denmark and occupied strategic posi- 
tions in Norway. 


The uniformity of slogans and their connota- 
tions became monotonous and sickening. They 
were repeated over and over again in thirty-two 

ieces of literature I gathered from distributors. 

eaflets from Marxist groups were 
plentiful and, of course, salesmen and women 
hawked the New Masses and the Daily Worker. 
The Workers Alliance was on hand with its goods. 
The nature of the penny pamphlets included the 
justification of the Russian invasion of Finland, 
appeals to Negro Workers, bitter condemnations 
of the Allies (still silence on Hitler; the suffer- 
ings of Norway are attributed directly to the 
Allies) and Georgi Dmitroff’s outlook on “War 
and the Working Class.” May Day buttons were 
on sale but few were worn. Now someone would 
be selling stamps for the Communist Civil Rights 
Defense Fund. Then someone would yell “get 
the real truth, buy Soviet Russia Today—ten cents 
a copy.” 

Every now and then I would run across one of 
my colleagues from the Catholic Worker. Dur- 
ing the entire afternoon a corps of volunters dis- 
tributed some 15,000 copies of the May issue of 
the Catholic Worker. It pleases me to report that 
the papers were received well. A communist told 
one of our group, ‘You people are a progressive 
bunch, but you should drop the opium [religion] 
stuff and unite with the real forces of progress. 


The wind-up 


From my perch on a fire hydrant I headed for 
Union Square for the wind-up and speeches. and 
the arrival of other sections of the parade. Half 
the speeches and energy of the leaders on the plat- 
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form was directed to the factional fight over the 
members of the needle trades and garment unions. 
The man at the loud speaker would yell, ““Here’s 
another local of the ILGWU . . . with a host of 
American flags and plenty of red ones too... . 
Yes, it’s president Dubinsky’s own local . . . the 
rank and file of this great union refuse to listen 
to their reactionary leaders. . . .” Totally de- 
feated in these unions, the communists acknowl- 
edged a great loss. The largest “sour grapes’ 
demonstration I have witnessed. It was a bitter 
pill that evoked such venom. 

In spite of what I read and know of the politi- 
cal outlook of both the garment workers’ unions, 
there seemed to be an extra large number of them 
marching into the square with massed American 
and red flags to the tune of the “Internationale.” 
It looked like a one hundred percent turnout of 
the union. Maybe I had been misinformed. 

The blaring microphone, like the paraders and 
the parade committee, were well in the grasp of 
communists. 

Led by Earl Browder in person, the New York 
State branch of the Communist Party marched 
into the square. The chairman took the mike and 
yelled: “. . . the people’s champion of peace, jobs 
and civil liberties.” His call for cheers for the 
various communist leaders and the party branches 
brought little response from the crowd. More 
branches of the Party came and were followed by 
student and left-wing peace groups. 

One after another they filed into the square. 
As another dishonestly represented union would 
march in, the chairman would give out: “.. . an- 


other rank and file group that refuses to sell out 


to the Wall Street bankers and the imperialist war 
mongers.” Signs, signs and more signs. “Smash 
the Dies Committee,” “Pass the Marcantonio 
Bill,’ Yanks are not “Protect 
Loyalist refugees from Franco,” “We want no 
part of Chamberlain’s war.” 

Now another local of the garment workers, 
local 10. Seems they passed in once or twice be- 
fore. I could swear to it. Just then one of the 
Catholic Worker group tugged my arm to answer 
the question then in my mind. Yes, they would 
leave the square and return for another grand 
entrance. 

I knew it was time for me to leave. An hour 
back I could have said “This is where I came in.” 
Another few rounds and I would know the march- 
ers personally. I feared nightmares for the com- 
ing night, when I would have to cope with the 
monsters of London, Paris and Washington. 
Anyway, the world isn’t totally shot to pieces yet. 
There are still those havens of “peace, jobs and 
civil liberties.” I mean Berlin, the Kremlin and 
Union Square, whose loving arms have reached 
to comfort the Polish, Finnish, Czech and Nor- 
Wwegian peoples. 
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Berkeley’s Town Meeting 


By KARL DETZER 


MBs: BENSON didn’t wait to do her supper 
dishes. With notes from last night’s neigh- 
borhood meeting stuffed into her handbag, she 
hurried down to the city hall. 


The eight members of the Berkeley, California, 
city council already sat around the big table. 
Mayor Frank Stewart Gaines, retired manufac- 
turer, was presiding. On his right was the city 
manager; on the left were chairs for Mrs. Benson 
and nine fellow citizens. Here, for one night, 
they might correct, inspire, advise or condemn 
their elected officials. 

Each week this city of 100,000 on San Fran- 
cisco Bay asks ten of its plain people, from its ten 
distinct neighborhoods, to sit with its council. 
The ten are chosen to represent differing schools 
of political thought, a wide variety of social and 
religious background, as many racial strains as 
possible, all economic levels. At the end of the 
year 520 citizens of Berkeley thus have had oppor- 
tunity to say their say about their own local 
government. 

At the meeting Mrs. Benson attended the caun- 
cil had to decide whether to permit the erection 
of an ice skating rink in the middle of the town’s 
proposed new civic center. Real estate men, prop- 
erty owners’ associations, the chamber of com- 
merce, the newspapers were noisily divided on the 
plan. The council wanted to hear what the quiet 
voters thought. 

Mrs. Benson herself approved of the ice rink. 
So did most of her neighbors. The night before 
in her living room a score of them had discussed 
the problem for two hours. She told the council 
all about it. The other nine members of this asso- 
ciate council spoke for nine other neighborhoods. 
Some didn’t approve of the idea. e majori 
approved of the plan and therefore the council 
voted for it. 


A city of ten villages 


The city of Berkeley is made up actually of ten 
small villages, although this fact never occurred 
to anyone until Mayor Gaines discovered it last 
year. The first of these spreads its broad lawns 
and big white houses along the mountainside and 
worries about its income tax. Across town, an- 
other occupies wooden shacks and worries about 
tomorrow’s food. One village is almost 35 per- 
cent Japanese. In one, professors from the state 
university live in an air of academic detachment. 


“If we can find out just what our citizens think, 
instead of what their politicians want, we'll be 
getting somewhere in democracy,’’ Mayor Gaines 
explains. “For our citizens’ panels we pick voters 
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from the city’s ten natural social and economic 
areas. We divided evenly between men and 
women; rich, middle-class and poor; home owners 
and renters; liberals and conservatives; profes- 
sions, business and labor. We purposely avoid 
those who have some selfish ax to grind. We 
really are getting a cross-section of what average 
people think.” 

The mayor is now making up a list whose mem- 
bers will include the leaders of all local organiza- 
tions—luncheon clubs, labor unions, churches, 
parent-teacher groups, lodges, professional so- 
cieties. 

Since the scheme was started last year, every 
type of citizen from bank president to WPA 
worker has been called. There have been Negroes, 
university professors, housewives, small grocers, 
heads of corporations. 

Mrs. Benson received her invitation to the 
council meeting two weeks in advance. Accom- 
panying it was a copy of the city charter and the 
suggestion that she familiarize herself with it. 
She did so conscientiously, and showed it to her 
neighbors, most of whom hadn’t paid much atten- 
tion to Berkeley’s charter before. But they know 
all about it now. 


The schools organized 


To catch future citizens young, the city fathers 
have organized the grade schools into small 
municipalities. In each school room is an elected 
governing “council” and “mayor” who conduct 
meetings. Classes go to city hall to sit among the 
other spectators and listen to Mrs. Benson and 
her nine associates. 

For more than a decade, experts have rated 
Berkeley among the six best-governed American 
cities. Its police department is famous for pro- 
gressive policies. Other municipal services have 
always been excellent. The voters’ panel is not an 
effort to reform a poorly governed city, but to 
keep an already excellent government responsive 
to a vigilant citizenry. 
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U1ews °F Reviews 


BY MICHAEL WILLIAMS 


F ITALY—r rather if the revolutionary wing of the 

Fascist party led by Mussolini—enters the war on 
Hitler’s side, a new crisis of tremendous magnitude will 
confront not only the Allied forces but also the Catholic 
Church. Even if Mussolini indefinitely postpones open, 
armed participation in the war, but keeps on with the 
present policy of promoting Hitler’s, and his own, long- 
range revolutionary interests through diplomacy and 
propaganda, the position of the Catholic Church bids fair 
to become more and more perilous. 


May 17, 1940 


It is a situation and a problem of poignant concern ty 
American Catholics, no matter what view they may hol 
concerning the war and its possible results on other 
grounds than those directly concerned with the status of 
the Church. The index by which observers outside of Italy 
may best judge the position of the Church in relation to 
the fluctuations of Fascist war-policy is the Vatican news. 
paper, L’Osservatore Romano. 

The rioting students in Milan who shouted in the 
streets the other day, “Hitler in London and Mussolini 
in Paris!” also used another slogan which is being em. 
ployed more and more by the most powerful leaders and 
newspapers of the Fascist party—“‘Down with L’Ossergg. 
tore Romano!” Newspaper dispatches explain the rising 
tide of resentment against the Vatican newspaper among 
the Fascist leaders as being mainly due to the fact that 
L’Osservatore Romano has maintained an impartial atti. 
tude in its news columns in reporting the war, whereas 
the government-controlled Fascist press—and that means 
all publications in Italy outside of Vatican City—is over- 
whelmingly pro-Nazi, not merely in its editorial point of 
view, but also in its constant suppressing or ignoring of all 
news and views in any way favorable to the Allies, and 
its playing-up, in perfect coordination with the Nazi propa 
ganda ministry in Berlin, of all news, true or otherwise, 
favorable to Hitler. 

But the rage against the Vatican paper—which has 
increased its circulation enormously in Italy since the war 
began, being the sole printed source in Italy for Italians 
to learn anything at all concerning the war situation 
beyond what the Fascist propaganda machine permits them 
to know—is provoked by far more serious reasons than 
merely the natural anger of a dictatorial government 
because its Chinese wall of censorship and control of 
information has this one big leaking spot—supplemented, 
too, by the radio broadcasts from the Vatican which from 
time to time make public, with all the immense weight 
of Vatican prestige, facts concerning the abominable Nazi 
behavior in Poland and the Nazi pagan policy in Germany 
itself which infuriate the Nazis and their Fascist friends 
and tools. The rock-bottom reason for the Fascist fury 
against the Papal newspaper is the adamantine fact that 
the Fascist chiefs well know that L’Osservatore Romano 
is not just merely the only newspaper now printed in 
Italy which prints more than the Fascist propaganda, 
they know also that not a bit of news, or a line of editorial 
comment, appears in its pages that has not passed the 
scrutiny and been approved by those who control the 
editors and writers of L’Osservatore Romano, namely, the 
highest officials of the Department of State of Vatican 
City, who carry out, in this, as in all their vital affairs, 
the policy of Pope Pius XII. 

When, therefore, the Fascist chiefs bluster furiously 
against the editors and writers of the Vatican City daily 
newspaper as being the puppets and tools of the British 
and French diplomats and plutocrats, or Jewish an¢ 


Masonic conspirators against the regenerating power of | 
the Nazi and Fascist revolutionists, they perfectly well 
know that if these editors and writers are, indeed, 
Charlie McCarthys and paid agents of Allied and Jewish 
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gficials of the Papal Secretariat of State. 

In this sense, L’Osservatore Romano is not, never has 
heen and in the nature of things could not possibly be a 
“tree” and wholly uncontrolled newspaper after the model 
of newspapers flourishing in countries not yet ruled by 
totalitarian governments. While it is certainly not “offi- 
dal,” in the sense that its editorial articles, in themselves, 
must be followed by loyal Catholics as the latter follow 
the pronouncements of the authoritative congregations 
and bureaus of the Holy See, on the other hand the 
information it dispenses is what the highest officials of the 
Church deem to be true, or worthy at least of thoughtful 
consideration, and its editorial opinions represent views 
that have been formed, or certainly considered and ap- 
proved, by these rulers of the universal Church. At bot- 
tom, all such views rest not upon the unstable and ever- 
changing opinions and interests of individuals, or groups 
motivated by political, economic, national and racial inter- 
ets—though they must of course deal with all such human 
interests in the arena of temporal and material things; 
they rest upon and flow from and are directed by the 
unchanging spiritual mission of the Church. 

It is curious, and consoling as well, to reflect how a 
journalistic policy predicated on such a spiritual principle 
ascontrols L’Osservatore Romano, as it controls as well 
the direct and official agencies of the Church, agrees with 
the methods pursued by the really honorable and trust- 
worthy periodicals in our own and other countries where 
a free press still at least partially and imperfectly func- 
tions, The Vatican City newspaper tries to be impartial, 
to be fair, in giving and commenting upon the news com- 
ing from inside the censorship of the two embattled camps. 
In its comments, it is guided by principles of truth and 
morality and ethics, even as the best of the newspapers 
in free lands still are. 

The Vatican City newspaper, indeed, recognizes a 
spiritual and truly supernatural and super-national Author- 
ity which few, if any, daily newspapers (except a few 
Catholic dailies in Holland and Belgium and South Amer- 
ita) are willing to follow, though many of them are 
belatedly learning now to consider it, and to respect its 
findings. Nevertheless, the best and worthiest organs of 
the secular press in free countries, by being loyal to the 
principles of natural morality, have far more in common 
with the Vatican City newspaper and its high ideals of 
journalism than they have with the press of the new 
provinces of Paganism and Caesarism established abso- 
lutely in Russia and Germany, and partly set up in Italy. 
If or when the Fascist government bans the Vatican 
City newspaper from circulating outside the tiny territory 
surrounding the tomb of Saint Peter, where only in all of 
Italy any true human liberty now prevails—or brings 
Pressure to bear for its complete suppression—then we 


_ May know that Mussolini is about to risk all things by 


leading Italy into the thick of the revolution under Hitler’s 
banner of the “cross that is not the Cross of Christ.” 
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Masonic plutocrats so, too, must be the supreme heads . . 

ey the Catholic Church. For the policies of the Papal Communications 

sewspaper are not individually formed and afterward PAIGN FOR PRESIDENT 

exclusively directed by its editors and writers, but by the CAM 


O the Editors: My letter (March 22) on Catholics 

and the Republican Party was rather emotional, and 

I can’t blame Ruth McCarthy much (April 5) for not 
liking it. With your permission, I hereby try again. 

In America, where nearly everyone votes against rather 
than for a party, it is conceivable that well-informed, sin- 
cere Catholics might vote Republican when confronted 
by a corrupt Democratic machine like the old Tammany 
or the current Hague. 

My point was rather that such Catholics could not 
consistently endorse the national policy and record of the 
Republican Party, because that policy and record are 
clearly and fundamentally opposed to Catholic social 
doctrine. 

This assertion seems to me so obvious that it is almost 
a waste of time to bother with proof. However, anyone 
who has heard a speech by such representative Republicans 
as Dewey, Taft or Willkie will tell you that their phil- 
osophy is still Jaissez-faire Adam Smith liberalism (long 
since condemned by the Popes), and that their ideal is an 
economy in which the industrialist is left free to deter- 
mine prices, profits and wages on a basis of “enlightened 
selfishness,” which by a process never yet demonstrated 
and still cherished with the most beautiful faith is some- 
how going to make everything just dandy for everybody. 

As the glamorous industrialist Wendell Willkie put 
it, “Get government off our backs [meaning “let us raise 
prices and profits and lower wages’’], and we'll put the 
unemployed back to work in no time.” Now it is just pos- 
sible that the incentive of old-fashioned profits might for 
a few years put the unemployed to work at new enter- 
prises. History and common sense prove, however, that 
it couldn’t last. Not when we know that the majority of 
our capitalist friends emphatically do not believe in just 
profits, prices and wages. For when these people are tak- 
ing out of the national income and saving more than they 
need, the consuming public who do need that money and 
want to use it haven’t got enough to buy back what they 
produce. Result: Crash! Bang! Depression. Q. E. D. 

Now as to the Democratic Party. Like the Republi- 
cans they started as a progressive farmer-labor party and 
were soon captured by conservatives (gentlemen with 
ready cash), in this case the slaveholding cotton planters. 
The lawful heirs of this element are now the Garner 
Democrats, who are about as bad as the Republicans. 


However, through some fluke of fate the Democratic 
Party has lately been recaptured by the farmer-labor prog- 
ressives, marshalled under the tattered banner of the New 
Deal. This group, including its leader, FDR, is tainted 
with pragmatism and on its left wing there are very small 
splotches of Marxist collectivism, but the total amount 
of heresy seems to be less than 10 percent that of Republi- 
cans and Garner Democrats. With the important reser- 
vation that it doesn’t appreciate the necessity of a voca- 


tional-group organization of our economy, the policy of 
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the New Deal is in general, and as far as it goes, con- 
sistent with Catholic doctrine. For support of this con- 
tention, I refer the reader to the explicit and implicit 
statements of such well-informed Washington observers 
as Monsignors Ryan and Haas, Fathers MacGowan and 
Cronin (see the latter’s book, ‘Economics and Society’’). 

With the coldest deliberation, then, I can say that it 
will very probably be a major tragedy for the American 
people if either Republicans or Garner Democrats are 
allowed to recapture Washington next November. It 
seems to me self-evident that THe CoMMONWEAL and 
the wide-awake Catholics it speaks for should assume their 
responsibility and be active not only in opposing the 
Deweys and Garners, but in supporting the New Deal 
and pushing it toward a 100 percent Catholic social and 


political program. 
Joun C. Corr. 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE GAEL 
New York, N. Y. 


O the Editors: Soracha was born within sound of 

Bow bells, but her grandmother was Irish, so she 
bought herself an O’Growney. When we told her that 
“an bhfuil ta go maith” was pronounced “ahwill thi 
guh mawh,” she opined that the thing was a bit too thick, 
and looking at the business objectively, it is a bit too thick. 
It’s not cricket. 

The Irish aren’t the only offenders. It seems that all 
benighted races do funny things with their lingos. “One 
can’t call them languages. One has to go to such a lot of 
bother te understand them. Look at all the Z’s that the 
Poles use, but then the Poles’s crazy peoples anyway,” so 
says Lew Lehr. 

The language of Dante has been very much advertized, 
but I heard an “Anglo-Saxon,” impervious to propaganda, 
wondering how the dickens they understood one another. 
Why a perfectly simple letter should be called “omi- 
chron,” or why in “tarnation” everyone can’t use the abc, 
passes the understanding of one bred on roast beef and 
Yorkshire pudding. 

When I was young I wondered why the master made 
such a fuss about trigonometry. It all seemed so foolish 
and unnecessary. Tangents and the rest of it left me cold. 
And God help us, I wondered how I could tell him all 
this without making him mad. I never thought of the 
public prints at all, which shows what an “amadan” I 
was. If I were a lady, I’d be calling myself “dinseach.” 

I feel fearfully bucked that I remind people of the Book 
of Kells, or Saint Brendan. I was never told that one 
before. Possibly it’s one of those things your best friends 
don’t tell you about. Maybe I’m a fanatic, because I try 
to restore something vandals almost destroyed, or maybe 
Gaelic is just the bunk anyhow, and I study it as a hobby 
for the same reason that my brother rides herd over a 
bunch of guppies. And sure there’s nobody hooked me 
up yet with the Celtic twilight, though talk of Jeremias 
and the mantle of Brighid makes me apprehensive. 

O’BrIAIn. 


Sister Julie’s Gaelic teacher's riposte (see THE Com- 
MONWEAL for March 29)—The Eds. 


The Stage &§ Screen 


Love’s Old Sweet Song 

WS THAT William Saroyan has received ty 

Critics’ Prize for “The Time of Your Life”—gj 
I was one of the eleven who voted to give it to him 
it is time that he take stock of himself, of what he meam 
to the theatre and of where he is going. Mr. Saroyan hy 
precious gifts: a love of human beings, a rich imagination 
a gusto, an optimism, a gayety, an unwillingness to 
put into the straitjacket of any political or social theory, 
This is all to the good. Moreover as a corollary hiy 
realism is only the basis for something finer and mor 
artistically important, call it romance, fantasy, what yoy 
will. His characters are almost those of an American 
Dickens; they have reality, but an intensified reality; the 
live according to their own laws of truth, but they live 
Mr. Saroyan’s vitality, his abundance, his spontaneity ar 
like the shadow of a great rock in the weary land o 
commonplace. But his very abundance and spontaneity 
have their dangers unless they be controlled by a sense of 


balance, of intellectual values, of form. These Mr} 


Saroyan has not as yet, and “Love’s Old Sweet Song” 
after the hilariously funny and yet moving first act, suffen 
from confusion of purpose and content. It is a story of 
the love of a charming but middle-aged woman fora 
patent medicine vendor, and the efforts of an eleven-year- | 
old messenger boy to bring happiness to all. Then there 
is a huge family of shiftless migratory workers, a Greek 
wrestler, a salesman for Time. The Theatre Guild in 
association with Mr. Eddie Dowling has given the pla 
a splendid cast, with Jessie Royce Landis giving the per 
formance of her life as the lovelorn woman, with Walter 


Huston excellent as the pitchman, little Peter Fernandes | 


delightful as the messenger, Arthur Hunnicutt and Dor 
Merande perfect as the Okie father and mother, Alan 
Hewitt excellent as the Time salesman and Alan Reed 
amusing as the wrestler. In addition Mr. Dowling and 
Mr. Saroyan have directed superbly. 

Nothing then has been spared to give the play as per 


fectly as it can be given, and yet we come away from it| ' 


with a sense of frustration. It isn’t that we haven't had | 
a good time, but we have the feeling that we should have 
had a better one, that Mr. Saroyan hasn’t worked hard 
enough with his material, hasn’t thought enough about it 


has given us too often improvisation rather than consi 
ered work. Whatever the reason, there is in the two 
last acts too often the feeling that things had not bee 


‘pels of 


properly thought out. We may think that Mr. Saroyat |, Produc 
has a touch of genius, he may even believe this himself, |88 to o! 


but he should remember the old saying that “genius is the 
capacity for taking infinite pains.” . 
learned this, not until he has been willing to allow his 
critical faculties an opportunity of saying “no” will he 


‘ produce a play such as he is capable of producing. L#t 


him get down from his flying trapeze and listen to what 
an expert yet sympathetic director can tell him. At preseat, 


Way.” 


Not until he bas| ‘hing me 


of 
‘in vain ; 

the stupi 
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+ the words of Kipling, “There is too much ego in his 
ys.” (Plymouth Theatre.) | GRENVILLE VERNON. 


Hymen Hovers over Hollywood 

OLLYWOOD goes even more frivolous in its 

newest husband-and-wife comedies—what used to 
ie called “bedroom farces.” Recently there was “Too 
Many Husbands,” a modern travesty of the Enoch Arden 
gory. Now “My Favorite Wife” reverses the triangle 
wf lets bewildered Cary Grant marry Gail Patrick when 
yho should turn up but Irene Dunne, his first wife, who 
igs been stranded on a deserted island these last seven 
gars. The situation in any of these comedies could be 
deared up in five minutes of explaining; but that wouldn’t 


‘lhe any fun. Scriptwriters Bella and Samuel Spewack 


drag the thin plot, jokes and who-should-sleep-with-whom 
jiscussion on as long as possible. Garson Kanin has 
lirected to make it all seem fresh and funny. Pretty, 


nican | ert Miss Dunne could never look like anyone who’s been 


lity ; they 
they live. 
ineity are 
land of 
ontaneity 
a sense of 
Mr, 


wt in the wind and sun for seven years; but she and 
Cary Grant with the able assistance of Randolph Scott, 
Granville Bates and the others, have a good time of it. 

Even more giddy and hopefully bedroomy is “The 
Doctor Takes a Wife.” When they are mistaken for 
honeymooners, career woman Loretta Young and college- 
instructor Ray Milland pretend that they are married so 
that Loretta, the author of “Spinsters Aren’t Spinach,” 
tan write a sequel, “Marriage Ain’t Measles,” and Ray 
tan become a professor. It’s all very silly, but Alexander 
Hall has directed his cast well and has given the story 


\more intelligent touches than it deserves. Mr. Milland, 


whom we have been seeing frequently lately, improves 
with every picture and exhibits a definite flair for comedy 
ind Cary Grant roles. Miss Young is rather nasty at 
frst, but winds up as her own sweet self once she starts 
teaching every wife how to be a sweetheart. The script’s 
uatire provides plenty of laughs—that is if you chuckle over 
lines about emancipated women in this man’s world and 
wisecracks about the “partially dressed man in the bed- 
toom who is dripping with rice.” 

“One Million B. C.” doesn’t introduce matrimony, but 
does show that even way back then living was a precarious 
thing and the boy-meets-girl problem existed. The nice, 
quiet, cooperative Shell Tribe had a very difficult time 
indeed—what with dinosaurs and other prehistorical ani- 


|mals (lizards magnified to look like the real thing), 


ttupting volcanos and the warlike, vicious Rock Gang 
ilways ready to attack. Hal Roach’s film, not a talkie 
but full of grunts, groans, animal noises and trick pho- 


‘ 
ot been 
Saroyal | 


tography, manages to be exciting and also manages to win 
peals of laughter from the audience at the wrong time. 
Producer-director David Butler deserves credit for try- 


himself, " to offer a little good clean fun in “If I Had My 


1s is the 
he has | 


Way.’ ” But the authors forgot that a film has to be some- 
more than clean; it has to be entertaining. The 


low his ‘forts of Bing Crosby, ‘Gloria Jean, El Brendel et al are 
will be vain; and the songs they sing don’t make us overlook 


g. Let 
present, 


‘the stupid story. Attempts to bring back the brilliance of 
what | bygone 


vaudeville days seem only too sad and pathetic. 
PHILIP T. HARTUNG. 
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Books of the Week 


Two on War Causes 


The French Yellow Book. Ministry For Foreign Affairs. 
Reynal and Hitchcock. $2.50. 


HE FRENCH GOVERNMENT offers these docu- 
ments to show what it did and what it knew during 
the period from Munich to the declaration of the War. 
Here are the instructions given by Bonnet to the French 
representatives abroad and the reports made by these rep- 
resentatives to him. Here is the information that every 
anxious man and woman desired during the sad summer 
of 1939 and had access to only after the fact, as a justi- 
fication for the action taken and not as an explanatory 
accompaniment to action. Historians, if conditions after 
the war permit the impartiality necessary for their exis- 
tence, if there are a few schools left in which they can 
learn to read and a few libraries of a different nature from 
those permitted actually in Germany, will study these 
documents in order to build up the architecture of the 
events which preceded the war. At the present time what 
is interesting to us, and much more directly to the French 
who are fighting the war, is to consider these reports and 
these instructions and seek the answer to one question. 
Could the French Government faced with Hitler’s pro- 
gram have acted in a way very different from the way it 
did act in order to avoid the war in which it is now in- 
volved? That is the main point, raised by Hitler, raised 
in this country, raised, but answered, in France. The 
French people delegated power to administrate their affairs 
and to represent them in their relations with foreign coun- 
tries. That is the democratic procedure. Was this author- 
ity given by them misused and are they now paying the 
price for the mistakes of their delegates? Of course the 
social structure of Europe, and of our world, admitted 
war, if indeed it did not make war inevitable: at Munich 
an attempt was made to buy the localization of peace at 
a time when war was being waged, actually on several 
fronts, virtually on every front. But after Munich did 
the French Government do all it could to avert the com- 
ing of war to its own people? This reviewer thinks that 
it did, believes that no major mistakes were made, feels 
certain that the intention of the French was toward peace, 
prefers Bonnet’s obvious weakness and hesitation, and the 
uncertainty and lack of style inherent in the foreign pol- 
icy of a democracy, to the deliberate will of the adversary. 
Needless to say one reads these documents which detail 
the death warrant for countless men with an attention it 
is unnecessary to qualify. “The French Yellow Book” 
is part of the record of general disaster. It certainly does 
not increase the responsibility of the French nation for 
that disaster. C. G. PAULDING. 


— of a Mission. Sir Nevile Henderson. Putnam. 
3.00. 
IR NEVILE HENDERSON was British Ambassa- 
dor at Berlin from April, 1937, until the failure of 
his mission and his consequent departure on September 4, 
1939. In many sections of the volume which he has writ- 
ten, he has made it clear that he tried to appreciate the 
point of view of the Third Reich. For the German people, 
and for many of the German leaders, Henderson had and 
still has the greatest respect. He eventually came to the 
opinion that Hitler’s egotism was to force the latter into 
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war, since Hitler “. . . regarded himself as the reincarna- men. The subject under discussion is the seemingly eng May ! 
tion of Frederick the Great and Bismarck.” With ref- less story conferences preceding the filming of a Picture: 
erence to Hitler’s advisers, Henderson states that it “We could not entirely eliminate the conference: the The a 
“. . . is impossible to exaggerate the malign influences of specialists had to be called in for their opinion pei the jook upo 
Ribbentrop, Goebbels, Himmler and company. It was _ story; that is one of the laws of the studio; the Operation darkn 
consistently sinister.” The ambassador concluded that on the manuscript is not performed by one specialist; there ia Mr. I 
the causes of the war could be traced to the “...over- are several. Each specialist is allowed to take a jab at ita desir 
weening ambition and ever growing megalomania of _ the patient where he thinks it will do him the most 00d, w charac 
Hitler; the self-interested and pernicious advice of Herr The specialists all do this until they are exhausted, Thy| @™: 
von Ribbentrop . . . and to Himmler and his blackshirted _ patient is then taken away, a bleeding mass, and whe the point 
S.S. and secret police.” the wounds are healed up, he is brought back and italitart 
Much detailed information is given on the Czech do it again. Sometimes mortification sets in and a dsm an 
crises of September, 1938, and March, 1939, as well as _ has to be cut off and replaced by a wooden one. But this dent for 
to the Polish crisis of August, 1939. Henderson makes _ is so skillfully done that when it is seen on the scree None of 
it clear that England was not only free from any obliga- | nobody knows it is a wooden leg except the audience” under di 
tion to Czechoslovakia in September, 1938, but that both A pleasant book—very British in spots—but not oye atutioné 
England and France were then definitely unprepared for _ consequential. HARRY LORIN BINSSE, tralized_ 
war, and that Hitler would have gone to war if neces- hons. P. 
sary. He stresses again and again the fact that England Mr. Pitt and America’s Birthright. J. C. Long. Stokes dispersed 
made clear to Hitler the position that England would $3.50. was limit 
take in case Poland’s independence might be threatened. R. LONG obviously wrote this life of the elder oan 
The author is rather vague in regard to the Allied mis- Pitt with an eye to current events; he talks about 0a 
sion to the USSR in the summer of 1939. The implica~ the Cliveden set, the Paris-Madrid Axis and Bourbop . oat 
tion is made that the latter power demanded more free- _ totalitarianism. And he dragged in the “American birth tag 
dom in the Baltic than the Allies wished to grant her. right” angle-no doubt to help sell his work. But this tech om 
It is regrettable that the assumption is made that Ger- _ nique is beset with many pitfalls, one of which is reading age 
many was primarily responsible for the first World War, into the past things that just weren’t there. Making th Pitt rT 
and that Germany now wishes to rule the world. Some, Seven Years War resemble the present war is all vey tl 
at least, would fail to understand, as Hitler failed to interesting, but I still find it hard to believe that England on in 


appreciate “. . . the inherent British sense of morality, 
humanity and freedom.” But such errors are to be ex- 
pected in a book of this nature, and do not detract from 
its unquestionable value as a source book of the war. 
Since it was written for popular consumption, and to 
present the British cause in a favorable light, the book 


was fighting for the “liberties of Europe” then. And it's noving p 


an accident that she is fighting for them now. Her inter 
est then as now was and is to maintain and spread th 


English trading system. As now, war came in Pitt’s time } cpmicisa 
to an unprepared and “almost degenerate England”; but! 4 Goncor 
England then found an energetic and aggressive first min | Bfited } 
ister in Pitt. If Pitt’s faith in the common man and demo printed (: 


is not weighted with footnotes or documents. However, 
a series of appendixes give the reader seven important 
documents that were exchanged by the British and Ger- 
man governments. It is a good book with which to begin 
your library of the second world war. PAUL KINIERY. 


racy was greater than Chamberlain’s, the latter is his ‘6 
equal in his regard for the interests represented by “the M : 
city.” Chatham waged war with few illusions. He wanted tlle is th 
to make England the great world power it is today, and] _— 
he sought to serve the interests of the rising Whig indw ons. 
trial and banking and trading families. He got Canad 
for England but, as Choiseul predicted, this act lost the reality” 
American Colonies. So he wasn’t so smart after all. Pitt pa i, 
was indeed a great Englishman and Imperialist, but not ites 
a very profound student of international affairs; and he}. sygtrhe 
lacked a sense of Europe. a 
Chatham was an intransigent constitutionalist, coining 
the striking phrase, “where law ends tyranny begins.” It hee 
was he also who observed that “unlimited power is apt to ‘cil 
corrupt the minds of those who possess it,” a truism that = 
is grimly vindicated in Italy, Germany and Russia. Not 


BIOGRAPHY 
My Ten Years in the Studios. George Arliss. Little 
Brown. $3.50. 
R. ARLISS, who some time back wrote reminis- 
cences of his earlier career on the legitimate stage, 
has now produced a book on his ten years of life in the 
movies. It is distinctly not for those who enjoy reading 
fan literature or the movie magazines. Mr. Arliss tries 
- to give us a picture of the day-to-day routine life of a suc- 
- cessful actor, who is also a vegetarian, a leading anti-vivi- 
sectionist and a man who likes solitude and quiet. He 


frankly confesses that he went over to the movies because 
the life is less exacting and less straining on the nerves: 
he points out that once a picture is made, it is made, and 


an especially religious man himself, Pitt championed the fienificant 
principle of tolerance. He had the wit not to destroy the ame Oxc 


traditional liberties of the Church in Canada and defended ity of the 


Jews in the teeth of violent popular opposition. Undet ; 

his spell Parliament rose to greater heights as the mothe’ ee oa 
and preceptor of democracy. He fought those who would lion ¥ 
whittle away the immemorial liberties of the English 7m 
man, his right to freedom of the press, and not to bt 
arrested by a general warrant. He embraced the cau®/in4) 

of the American colonies, pleading that they were entitled) 4 ans ’ 
to the rights and privileges of all Englishmen, contending) iissene 
that the Crown had no right to impose taxes without thell| tat 5... . 
consent, and holding that the colonists were “sons at py:. edit : 
not bastards of England.” who aaa 
tven Lamt 


that’s an end to it; on the legitimate stage, an actor may 
have to live within an hour’s call of his theatre for months 
on end and not get any holiday until the run of his show 
H is over. In the movies no such régime is necessary. 
Anyone who expects revelations about the mysteries of 
Hollywood will be disappointed. Most of what Mr. 
Arliss has to say deals with routine incidental to the pro- 
duction of pictures or to his own personal life, coupled 
with what seem like sound observations upon stage and 
screen. But he writes with a certain vigor which some- 
times is more than that. I cannot resist quoting a speci- 
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ngly end. 
4 picture:;| The amiable Whig and sturdy Protestant tendency to ; 
ence: the jk upon the French and Spanish as backward, as sons B ALTMAN & co 
On the! darkness and enemies of progress, seems to be present 
Operation}, Mr. Long and to have warped his judgment. Or was 
; ita desire to be dramatic and that caused 
Jad gt racterize the kingdom of Spain and France as totali- : : 
10st good, ae Whatever the reason, he grossly exaggerates to Altman rings another 
ted. Th the point of error. They may have acted despotically, but 
ind whey talitarianism did not exist at that time. Intense nation- 
and they dsm and an ineffectual democracy are a condition prece- ha nd bag bell with 
ind a leg! sent for the emergence of totalitarianism in the West. 9 
Ry. this None of this existed on the continent prior to the period 
Screen discussion. France possessed a regionalist and con- 
‘udience,” government. There was no unitary and cen- “little rounder” 
NOt over} alized and intensely nationalist state under the Bour- 
BINSSE. | ions, Political responsibility and sovereign power was 
lispersed among the three estates. The action of the state 0 0 
at 2 
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+ Stoke, was limited by the Church. No Bourbon king would have 
jared conscript Frenchmen to fight wars declared by the 
the elder government. Whereas the English did have at that time 
lks about | se custom of impressing men into England’s forces to 
Bourbon fight on the high seas for the good old moneyed interests. 
an birth | 4s for conscription—that was an innovation introduced 
this tech | by post-revolutionary, democratic France. 
s reading} Yet this review ought not to close with dispraise. “Mr. 
aking the | pitt and America’s Birthright” is a thrilling book. It is 
all very! ; popular rather than a deep biography, but Pitt lives 
England wain in its pages and the author’s vivid, easy and fast 
And its | moving prose ought to ensure it widespread reading. 
ler inter: JOSEPH CALDERON. 


itt’s time } CRITICISM 

nd” ; but A Concordance to the Poetry of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
irst mil { Rdited by Sister Eugenia Logan, S.P., M. A. Privately 
d democ- printed (525 copies) at Saint Mary-of-the-W oods, Indiana. 
ADAM, That Wood Is Haunted”—Coleridge, 
y 7 “Zapolya.”’ Coleridge once wrote a poem (the ape 
Phe a title is the best of it) “To a Young Friend, On His Pro- 
vay, Fi posing to Domesticate with the Author.” To domesticate 
i inéw | with S. T. C., to wander in the rich fog of his opalescent 


bry a has more than once been a happy — of a a new little zipped case, 5% in. across, 
tality” goodbye. Even Professor Lowes, in his magnifi- 

al cent “Road to Xanadu,” became progressively more phan- round as a muffin but twice as useful. 

: . the tamagoric until he himself, in sober Cambridge, was Its back handle means you can carry 

seing visions and overhearing voices and measuring sea- 

coining| Ss necks for albatrosses. It has happened to us all; it on your hand or wear it on your belt. 

tisa noble experience. 

_ + ty| But what the full domestication can be is unbelieved Has a zipper inside, a change purse, 

until one has encountered Sister Eugenia Logan’s aston- 

a. Not os —. Through ten alphabetical years she and a comb, mirror and plenty of space 
er undergraduate devotees have indexed every line and 

-_ : ignificant word of Coleridge’s verse, using the two-vol- for stuff. 3 letter monogram .865. 

ie ded | me Oxford edition of 1912 as basic text. The generos- main floor 


ity of the Congregation of the Sisters of Providence made 


bee | it possible to start the printing, which occupied two years. 
, wall Since there could not possibly be enough type to hold it patent: black, red, green. Calf: black, navy, 
enolic for one simultaneous printing, the volume (xvi + gor pp. rae we olf 
a be of double column, India paper) was put to press in suc- own, tan, white. Lizard grain calf: white. 
e cau} ve signatures. Coleridge was sometimes accused of Alligator grain calf: white. Sanitized kid: navy, 
atl indolence, but few will guess, until Sister Eugenia’s labor voll ahaa 
sendiaal of love is examined, the number of variora he created, the : 
it hell incessant emendations through many years. It is true also 
= a that few poets employed a vocabulary so worth scrutiny. Fifth Avenue ot 34th Street Telephone MU. 9-7000 

| His editor has here played the part of the wedding guest, Gee haut 


could not choose but hear every word. Even Keats, 
tven Lamb, you will remember, knew when to walk out 
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on Old Sam. Sister Eugenia holds in rich garner not only 
the ripened grain, but every flake of chaff as well. It is 
a docility few could or would imitate. It is a form of 
piety I hold in true regard; how far it helps the student 
to perceive the mystery behind the magic depends on the 
student. It is a disturbing sight, the strewn words of the 
world’s most famous talker arranged in abecedarian mo- 
saic. How it would have thrilled Old Sam. He once 
hankered for the Susquehanna; his spirit would now 
equally wish, as mine does, to make pilgrimage to Saint 
Mary-of-the-Woods. CHRISTOPHER MORLEY. 


Masters of the Drama. John Gassner. Random House. 


$3.75. 
66 ASTERS OF THE DRAMA” is the most 
compact history of drama that I know and it 
is at the same time inclusive and well balanced. Mr. 
Gassner has no hobbies to ride, and never puts the drama 
into the straightjacket of personal theory. He is at once 
a scholar and a thinker, but the one quality only supple- 
ments the other; his scholarship making him realize that 
thought is manifold, his thought vitalizing and energiz- 
ing his scholarship. The book is specially interesting in 
its study of the Greek dramatists, a study which clarifies 
the spirit of Greek drama as no recent book has done, 
but his pages devoted to the Elizabethans, to the Russians 
and to the modern American playwrights are equally well 
thought out and succinct. The number of plays, with 
their stories and the spirit informing them which Mr. 
Gassner has managed to put into his seven hundred pages 
of text is extraordinary and extraordinarily well done. 
The book is enhanced for students by a compact chart 
showing the development of the drama in the western 
world. “Masters of the Drama” is a book intended for the 
student, but any reader with an interest in the theatre will 
find it fascinating. GRENVILLE VERNON. 


PHILOSOPHY 
Saint Thomas Aquinas: Meditations for Every Day, 
Adapted from the Latin of the Reverend P. D. Mezard, 
O.P., by the Reverend E. C. McEniry, O.P. Columbus, 
Ohio. Father McEniry, Mount Carmel Hospital. $3.00. 
HIS is a well-printed volume of over five hundred 
pages consisting in passages from the works of Saint 
Thomas on topics suited for mental prayer. The selections 
are arranged according to the order of the Ecclesiastical 
Year, and references to the original are given in all cases. 
The fact that this second edition has been necessary would 
seem to indicate a demand for readings in Thomistic 
theology as a basis for daily meditation. 1 


In the Groove 


ITH EUROPEAN aationalities getting slapped 

down almost every time one of them turns its 
back, it is a temptation to ascribe easy topical meanings 
to nationalistic music. Finland, at least, speaks in bardic 
tones through her great Jean Sibelius—even in the lesser 
miscellaneous pieces which make up Victor’s album of 
The Sibelius Society, Volume V1 (M-658, $10.50). The 
most characteristic of these are a shattering funeral march, 
In Memoriam, a wild prelude to The Tempest and a 
tone-poem whose content is suggested by its title, En Saga. 
The recording and the playing of the London Philhar- 
monic under Sir Thomas Beecham are magnificent. 
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Chopin, too, is often a nationalist, and he is at hj 
Polish in the Mazurkas, fifteen of which are pe 
by Artur Rubinstein in Victor’s second volume of 
moody dances (M-656, $10). Old Bohemia sounds 
through the nostalgic strings of Smetana’s Quartet No F 
in E Minor (“From My Life’) (Columbia album M. 
405, $6), and Dverak’s Sextet in A Major (Victor album 
M-661, $8). They are well-performed, respectively by 
the Curtis String Quartet and the Budapest String Quar. 
tet with a second viola and cello. Anything but Czechish, 
however, are Czech Jaromir Weinberger’s variations on 
a British popular tune, Under the Spreading Chestnut 
Tree (Victor album M-654, $3.50). Adroitly contrived 
and bearing subtitles with British associations, these are 
played by the London Philharmonic under Constan 
Lambert—rather less brilliantly than the Cleveland § 
phony under Artur Rodzinski in Columbia’s recent 
recording. 

2 A modern recording has been needed of Schumann's 

Spring” Symphony No. 1, and Serge Koussevitzky, 
although this sort of music is not his specialty, provides 
a good one with the Boston Symphony in Victor’s album 
M-655 ($8). On the heels of Victor’s late Bruno Walter 
version of Schubert’s great Symphony in C Major comes 
a well-recorded but uneven Columbia contender: by the 
Chicago Symphony under Frederick Stock. (M-403, $11), 
A mane-tossing warhorse gallops in Liszt’s Rhapsodie 
Espagnole, arranged for orchestra by Busoni, brilliantly 
ridden by Egon Petri, pianist, with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony and Dimitri Mitropoulos (Columbia album X-163, 
$4.50). But Mr. Petri’s keyboard talents deserve better 
than this. 

Two of the smaller recording companies have embarked 
upon experiments, neither of which really comes of 
Musicraft offers a group of youngsters named The Re 
vuers in a satire on Hollywood, The Girl With the Two 
Left Feet (album N-2, $5). The Revuers—an appalling 
name, I should say—were funnier than this in their recent 
radio début, and, moreover, I am unable to imagine any 
one playing an album of topical songs, with not very 
distinguished music, more than a few times. Timely 
Records, determined to bring before the public some 
unknown American composers, gives Delmar Molarsky’s 
Quintet for Voices and Strings a hearing (album 104, 
$3.50). The composer, a baritone, sings some verses of 


his own, attempting to make the voice an integral part} } 


of the tonal fabric which is, on the whole, pretty derivative. 

Royale records continue to enlarge the literature of 
recorded chamber music, and with improved recording 
technique. John Powell’s Sonata Virginianesque, with 
the composer at the piano and Eddy Brown playing the 
violin, is tuneful, in old-massa vein (1870-73). Alfred 
Mirovitch plays Moussorgsky’s Pictures at an Exhibition 
(album 25) in the original piano version which has been 


superseded, with some justice, by the Ravel and Caillet| 


orchestra transcriptions. Grieg’s Violin Sonata No. 2i 
G Major is well accounted for by Eddy Brown and Dr 
Clarence Adler (589-591). 

For youngsters, and for amateurs who are not come 
pletely at home listening to a big orchestra, Decca offers 
The Symphony Orchestra, a set of four albums by 


ing the various instruments of the string, woodwind, bras 
and percussion families. The albums, Nos. 90 through 9% 
include explanatory pamphlets; they cost $12.50 but maj 
be bought singly. 
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Tesented | jest and cleanest-cut recordings to date of George Gersh- 
Of theselwin's Rhapsody in Blue (Royale 1861-2), although the 
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in the four ten-inch sides give a rather choppy 
fect. From the movie Buck Benny Rides Again spring 


~| shout the only foot-tapping tunes of the month. Two of 


the best are My! My! and Say It, recorded on the same 
isc by Bob Crosby and his band in good, popular jazz 


| wyle, and slanted at the young folks who still like to sing 


yd dance to their records (Decca 3079). 

For the same customers, recommendable are: Don’t 
Fall Asleep, a pleasant little tune which gives Artie Shaw 
chance to work out some hot clarinet against a sweet 
yackground, backed by Gloomy Sunday for musical brood- 
as (Victor 26563) ; It’s All Over Now, a folksy little 
illad which Bob Crosby surrounds with some fine jazz 
companiment and backs with another good tune, Adios, 
Americanos (Decca 3104); No Name Jive, with Glen 
Gray and his Casa Loma Orchestra (Decca 3089) ; and 
Benny Goodman’s Shake Down the Stars (Colum- 
bia 35426 ). 

If you like your blues sung out, listen to Ella Fitz- 

d and Connie Boswell. Ella Fitzgerald rescues a 
fne old tune, Sugar Blues, from the land of muted 
trumpets, and sets it forth in a warm, earthy style (Decca 
78). For the legion of Connie Boswell admirers (and 
her matter-of-fact renditions excludes me from them), 
there is Never Took a Lesson in My Life, paired with 
My! My! (Decca 3101). 

Jazz enthusiasts who really sit and listen to their rec- 
ords, and even read books on the subject, should like 
Stuff Smith’s Crescendo in Drums (Varsity 8242). Even 
wo, | duck automatcially, for there is no jazz musician 
who is not followed by a school of hecklers as well as 
admirers. Also recommended: Earl Hines’s Boogie 
Woogie on St. Louis Blues, a first-rate performance by 
one of the most stimulating of all jazz-pianists (Bluebird 
10674) ; Sidney Bechet’s Lonesome Blues and Dear Old 
Southland played in his own slow, heart-breaking, hot- 
jazz tempo (Blue Note 13); and a drummer’s paradise, 
Paradiddle, labeled Cab Calloway and his orchestra but, 
actually, an original drum solo with slight orchestral sup- 
port, played with talented abandon by Cozy Cole 
(Vocalion 5467). C. J. BALLIETT, JR. 


Decca presents this month a Gregorian Solemn High 
Mass, the Missa De Angelis: Ordinary, with the Proper 
of the Mass of the Immaculate Conception (Decca 86, 
$3:50). The album (four records) is a most valuable 
work of instruction, liturgical and musical. The popular 
New York tenor, William A. Kennedy, and Father 
Edward J. Higgins, who chants the priest’s parts, sing 
the Mass with excellent clarity and understanding. The 
assisting organ and choir add but little to the music, with 
the result that the Mass sounds thin. It is, indeed, anoma- 
lous that the choir should not be identified in the publicity 
for a Gregorian Mass, and that in the actual rendering 
it is so greatly subordinated to the tenor that calling him 
a soloist is practically correct. While thus strictly avoid- 
ing interference with or a submergence of the liturgical 
text, it risks confirming the prevalent view of Gregorian 
'% too plain and undramatic for the ordinary post- 
Renaissance taste. The accompanying pamphlet, after a 
superficial introduction, contains the full Mass in Latin 
and English, to read with the singers. Doing so, the 
listener has an excellent way of learning how to hear Mass 
in the liturgical manner and spirit. 


The two-pianists Herzer and Zayde provide one of the | 


BOYS’ CAMPS 


CAMP GIBBONS 


A Catholic camp for boys on Brant Lake in the 
Adirondacks. Modern bungalows each with hot and 
cold running water. All land and water sports. 


1940 Season $300 


REV. RAYMOND F. BOONEY 
225 Madison Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


Marquette 


A summer ainong congenial companions for Oatholic 
boys 8-18. Expert teadership of trained college men. Every 
facility for sports and games. Sandy beach on White Mt. 
lake. Resident chaplain and physician. Home comfort in 
bungalows with ye es. 2ist season. 

One fee for everything, $260 including riding. 


James C. Fisher, Loyola School, 65 E. 83rd St., N. Y. C. 


CAMP NOTRE DAME 


LAKE SPOFFORD NEW HAMPSHIRE 
on site of 


Camp N: 
$125 For BOYS 7 S 16 Years 
FREE und-trip New city 
and Camp Notre Dame 
Bigger (oy 50 acres) and better (if ble) than ever 
rite for Booklet: JOHN E. CULLUM, Director 


STATE-CAPITOL BUILDING, UNION CITY, N. J. 
Oven evenings for your convenience. Phone: Palisade dsse0 


CAMP TIVOLI 
CECIL, WISCONSIN 


For Boys 7-17 Enrollment Limited 
Booklet from REV. P. N. BUTLER 


ST. NORBERT COLLEGE, W. DE PERE, WISC. 
THE OLDEST CATHOLIC BOYS’ CAMP IN WISCONSIN 


GIRLS’ CAMP 


Rose Bill 


Lake Spofford, New Hampshire 

A New England Camp for Catholic Girls 
Chaplain. All Activities, Riding, Nurse, Amateur Radio 
Station. Fee $200. Booklet. Margaret Anne Kothés, 208 
East 53d St., New York City. Plaza 5-4626. Boston represen- 
tative: Miss Kay Carr, 30 Burnside St., Medford, Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY—GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


COLLEGE 


oF 
NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Am Accredited Catholic Institation for the Education «f 
Wemes. Conducted by the School Sisters Notre Deme. 
Exceptional Advantages. 
For Inferm Address the Registrar. 


ROSARY COLLEGE 
River Forest, Suburb of Chicago 
A Catholic College for Women 
Conducted by the Dominican Sisters of Sinsinawa, Wis. 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities, 
Offers Courses in Modern Gaelic, 
Junior Year may be spent abroad in Fribourg, Switzerland. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY—MUSIC SCHOOL 


| PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 


Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 
133rd St. & Convent Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Courses Offered 


Gregorian Chant—Gregorian Accompaniment—Litur- 
gical Singing—School Music, Tone and Rhythm Series 
—Organ, Piano, Vocal Lessons—and other branches 
of Music. Four Year Course leading to the degree of 


Bachelor of Music. 
For further information address secretary. 


GIRLS' SCHOOLS 


COLLEGE MISERICORDIA 


Dallas, Pennsylvania 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
of the Union 


For information Address the Registrar 


Confers B. A., B. S., and B. M. degrees. Cultural 
and vocational courses. Art, commerce, educatio 
home economics, journalism, music, nursing, 8 
sciences, All sports, including riding, 
archery, tennis. Spacious 50-acre campus. Under 
direction of Sisters of the Holy Cross. Catalogue. 
Box 70, Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, 

Holy Cross, Ind. 


REGIS COLLEGE 


Secretarial Sciencs). 
to the Catholie University, 
appreved” by the University of the State of New York. 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
For Catalogue, Address THE REGISTRAR 


NAZARETH COLLEGE OF ROCHESTER 
Rochester, N. Y. 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Accredited. Degrees: B.A., B.A. in Social Service 
B.S. (In Sciience), B.S. in Music, 
in Secretarial Science, Speech, Art. 


May | 

Y 17, 1940 

The Inner Forum : 
| 
AN IMPRESSIVE ceremony took place at the Vai} Lo” 

can on Ascension Thursday morning for the canonj. 
zation of Blessed Gemma Galgani (1878-1903) anj TE 
Blessed Mary of St. Euphrasia Pelletier (1796-1868), GR 


The procession headed by members of the :nendicant orders N! 
(Carmelites, Dominicans, Franciscans, etc.) marched 
from the Vatican Palace into the nave of the Basilica of 


St. Peter, followed by a vast company of members of BA 
monastic orders (Augustinians, Benedictines, etc.), secy. VI 
lar priests, seminarians and others. Then came standards co 


bearing portraits of the new saints, papal dignitaries TE 
bishops and members of the Sacred College of Cardinals 
and finally Pope Pius XII borne in the Gestatorial Chair TE 
After the first formal petition the Litany of the Saints BO 
was intoned and chanted; after the second there was q 
silent prayer followed by a hymn to the Holy Ghost; after 
the third Pius XII announced to the world the naming 
of the new saints, the Te Deum was sung and pontifical 
Mass began. TH 

Saint Gemma Galgani was the daughter of a prosperow 
pharmacist of Tuscany and at an early age moved to the 


city of Lucca. Her mother died of consumption when Con 
Gemma was only eight years old. The little girl, who Ant 
had already undergone extraordinary mystical experiences, 7 


went to day school under the Sisters of St. Zita, who have = 
great devotion to the Holy Ghost. Despite her life. 


long desire to be a nun, her adult years were spent in) 
running the family household and ministering to he 
brothers and sisters. But she had many indications of Dam 


divine favor. She endured patiently the poverty thathal 4 N 
fallen upon the Galganis. At the age of 21 she i Pe 


miraculously cured of paralysis of the spine by the inter- wer 
cession of Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque. She was, 
continuously refused admission to the convent on the 
ground of her delicate health. In 1899 she received All F 
the holy stigmata. ds 
Saint Mary of St. Euphrasia Pelletier was the foundres 
of the Congregation of Our Lady of Charity of the Good : 
Shepherd. From the day of her First Communion she) tially 
too, felt the call to be a Religious. Saint Mary spent her detiy 
whole life working for the reclamation of fallen women! jy Jy 
At the convent of Our Lady of Charity of the Refuge a age 3 
Tours she was appointed Mistress of the Penitents at tht breed 
age of 21. Saint John Eudes, who had established the com aetio’ 
gregation she had joined, wanted each house to be auton were 
mous, but as Mother Mary was convinced better work sould 
would result from more centralized authority she causel Le 
a division in the order. The last twenty-five years of he} 0W | 
life brought her much physical suffering. Over 1,30 in an 
Good Shepherd nuns are working in this country toda. op 
ing: 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Glen PERRY is in the Washington Bureau of the New York Sun. 
K. E. JOB writes from Travancore, India. : ss 
Jessica POWERS is a Wisconsin poet now resident in New pO 
She has recently had published a volume of her verse, 
Tim O'BRIEN ic one of the New York Catholic Worker group. 
im O’ is one o ew Yor! ° 
Karl DETZER writes for American periodicals, especially the t it 


Saturday Evening Post. 
Paul KINIERY is Assistant Dean of the Graduate School, Loyola | | 
Joseph CALDERON labor atto lands 

is a labor attorney. F ‘ 
Christopher MORLEY columns on the Saturday Review of Liter centu: 


ture, judges books of the month, writes s and a best seller. 
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‘ool’ SAINT MARY’S, NOTRE DAME 

“ip. 

ag 0 Fully Accredited Liberal Arts College 

for Women 

~ 

Weston, Massachusetts 

em 4 4 Catholic institution for the higher education of women. 
Bd Incorporated under the laws of the Commonwealth of Masaa- 
a : ehusette with full power to confer degrees. Standard courses 
a leading to the degrees, Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science 
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